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does the sleeping subject manage to wake naturally, i. e., of his own 
accord ? It may be answered : first, the stimuli of the dawn — light, sound, 
etc., are, as a matter of fact, more intense than those that prevail at night ; 
and secondly, there is a radical change in, usually an intensification of, the 
organic sensations, that overcomes sensorial inertia. 

It may also be asked whether the author disproves the view that sleep 
is produced by and consists of a separation of the dendrites and axons. 
The evidence he presents against this theory is that there is an increase 
of brain volume when the individual is stimulated in the waking state, by 
a drug or what not, and he does not, of course, collapse in sleep. But this 
argument assumes that there exists a causal relation between the increase 
of brain volume and the contraction or the separation of the dendrites and 
axons. No evidence in support of this view is presented. 

The author declares that the utility of the relaxation of the brain 
vessels during sleep "may be that the effective building up of energy- 
giving substance in the brain requires greater circulation than is de- 
manded by other parts" (p. 78). This is no doubt true. In this connec- 
tion, however, it might have been worth while to study the brain volume in 
artificial sleep, i. e., sleep produced by drugs and hypnotism. It is often 
claimed that artificial sleep is not restful or recuperative. Comparing the 
blood volume in the brain during the two kinds of sleep might have thrown 
some desired light on this subject. 

It is obvious, however, that too great demands can not be made on ob- 
servers in experiments that are so taxing as these. The author is to be 
congratulated on the neatness of the records that comprise the Atlas. 

Gustave A. Feingold. 
Clark University. 

War and the Ideal of Peace. A Study of those Characteristics of Man 

that Besult in War, and of the Means by which they may be Controlled. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. New York : Duffield and Company. 1915. 

Pp. 234. 

" As long as human nature remains what it is, wars will occur " says 
many a "practical" man. That human nature will, as a matter of fact, 
remain what it is he takes for granted. In this assumption he appears to 
have the support of biology and psychology. For does not war proceed 
from our instincts, which are the deepest-rooted parts of our nature, and 
is our nature anything more than a part of the general system of nature 
with its universal laws? How can the outlook, then, be anything but 
depressing for those who feel the horror of the present situation? 

The main problem of Dr. Marshall's book concerns the validity of the 
supposedly scientific belief that since war is an expression of our nature 
and therefore of natural law, it must be expected to recur again and again 
indefinitely. This is not an isolated question. It involves the whole 
problem of the relation of ideals to natural law. The author accepts 
without qualification the assumption that war does express our nature, 
and that our nature is part and parcel of the natural order that the 
sciences endeavor to describe in purely mechanistic terms. He denies, 
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however, that the universality of law, or determinism, implies any set of 
fatalistically fixed outcomes. Fresh creations, reversal of tendencies, 
unprecedented products may well occur within a system of universal law. 
At the points in our experience where ideals are born, whether in cool 
reflection or in sudden intuitions, we seem to be participating in actual 
creation. And this is more than seeming. Ideals are not mere reflec- 
tions of the past or transcripts of the present; they are, in very deed, new 
creations. Here nature takes exception to itself, as it were, and begins 
to reverse or redirect some of its procedures. Creativeness could be asserted 
merely from the existence of the ideal as an idea; but ideals do not stop 
here — in some measure they secure their own realization. It is a his- 
torical fact that men have progressively restrained and redirected their 
instincts. Human nature does not remain the same ; it remakes itself. 

Herein Marshall sees no exceptional fact, but a general quality of the 
universe. The psychic interpretation that we give to the reactions of our 
neighbors and of animals can not be withheld from plants or from any 
part of nature. Our ideal strivings are only vivid instances of a creative- 
ness that goes on at some rate, perhaps slowly, even in the inorganic 
realm. Yet the coincidence of law and creation does not imply any fatal- 
istic certainty that ideals will prevail. Things acquire moral quality 
because we will have it so. War will become immoral only when we 
repeatedly and persistently insist that it shall be so. For a few centuries 
— only a yesterday as measured by cosmic standards — we have been put- 
ting a moral issue into this phase of nature. War has been mitigated; 
its occasions have been more and more avoided; more sorts of war have 
been brought under condemnation. The final cessation of war is to be 
sought, Marshall thinks, partly by condemning it altogether, and hence 
risking attacks for which we may not be fully prepared. 1 

The discipline of our pugnacious instincts must be carried out, the 
author thinks, individual by individual. It must be self-discipline fos- 
tered by carefully planned systems of education. He is under no illusions 
as to the magnitude of such a task. No political device, no international 
conventions can abolish war. Its roots in individual minds, official and 
unofficial, must be reached. National covetousness, lust of power, the 
secret enjoyment of fights and violence must be overcome. We must stop 
inculcating the fighting spirit in boys, abolish competitive games that, 
like football, depend upon physical combat, and we must cultivate humane 
sentiments and the spirit of religion (here defined, as in his "Instinct 

i On this point Marshall is so brief that his meaning appears not to be 
quite clear. National disarmament is made parallel to the already accomplished 
disarmament of individuals. But the reverse side of disarming individuals is 
the creation of a police power for the enforcement of the individual's rights. 
Whether the road to national disarmament involves the creation of a parallel 
international police ready to use force to maintain rights, we are not told, or 
whether the use of force under such conditions is to be construed as war. 
Again, Marshall seems to argue for reduction of armament in the United States 
on the ground that if we are alert we can assemble sufficient power for defense 
when the emergency arises. This hardly looks like a condemnation of all war. 
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and Reason," as a contentless self-restraint that gives conscience a chance 
to be heard). 

This is sturdy ethical idealism. It should sustain the spirit of many 
whose confidence in human nature has been undermined by the present 
war. But most noteworthy of all, I should say, is the turn here given to 
the theory of creative evolution. It is probably because of the affinity of 
his position with that of Bergson, as well as because of contrast in the 
grounds for it, that Marshall feels himself to be in opposition to the 
French philosopher. Marshall's emphasis is primarily upon direct ex- 
perience of the ideas that we call ideals, and secondarily upon the ob- 
served efficiency of ideals in the natural order. The doctrine that creat- 
iveness is here experienced and observed is, of course, not new. What is 
fresh, even if it is not unprecedented, is the setting given to this doctrine 
in modern psychology and in a strictly scientific view of natural law. 

George A. Coe. 
Union Theological Seminary. 
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